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MOSQUES OF BRUSSA. 
From Voo Hammer's Journey from Constantinople. 


HE mosque of the son and successor of Osman, namely Murad 
I. stands on the west side of the town, in the quarter of the Old 
Baths.‘ ‘The architecc was a Frank, and it has this peculiarity, that 
a college is included in the same building. A hawk well sculptured 
in stone, is placed on one of the arches, but the ingenuity of the 
workmanship is not sufficient to satisfy the believers. They must 
havea miracle added.- The story is, that a hawk belonging to 
Murad I. having flown to this spot, he im vain called it to him. 
Findiag that he could not prevail on it to return, he wished “ that it 
might sit there for ever.” The obstinate hawk was immediately 
converted into stone, and remuins there as a warning against dis- 
loyalty and disobedience. 

** ‘The mosque of Sultan Bajilzet Yadirim is picturesquely situated 
at the eastern extremity of the town, remote from any other building; 
the architecture is simple ; it has only one door and ove minaret. 
This, as well as the great mosque, was: left unfinished by Bajazet. 
The completion of these and many other great works was interrupted 
by the battle of Angora, which he lost, and with it his liberty, for 
he died the prisoner of Timour. Near the mosque is the Sultan’s 
sepulchre, equally solitary detached. 

“ ‘The mosque of Sultan Mohammed the First, in respect to the 
completeness of the building, the costliness of the marble representa. 
tions, and the tasteful carved and engraved ornaments, is certainly 
the finest in the Osmanic empire. Many oriental travellers pronounced 
Vou. 59. ’ 3 C 
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it to be the most beautiful in the workd, but probably they never saw 
that masterepiece of Arabian architecture; the mosque of Cordova, 
nor the great Persian Mosques of the Meguls at Agra and Dehli. 
It is, however, unquestionably a perfect jewel of Saracen architecture. 
It has not, tike other Mosques, a court-yard, with a colonuade, but 
immediately opposite to the entrance there is a simple terrace of 
white marble. The walls are coveredexternally with pieces of red, 
grecn, blue, yellow, black, and white marble, which at a distance 
give it the appearance of inlaid variegated mosaic work. The orna- 
ments of the window frames and door resch to the gabel of the front, 
and consist ef Arabian inscriptions, which are so exquisitely carved 
and polished, that the characters seem to be formed of reflecting 
metal. But the finest part of the whole cdifice is the door itself, 
which, from the reduadance and delicacy of its rich sculpture, ex- 
cites the astonishment of the beholder. The founder devoted no less 
than three years to its completion, and expended on it forty thousand 
ducats. Above the entrance the name of the founder is inscribed, 
as follows, in gold characters, on an azure ground: “ Sultan Ma- 
hammed I. the son of Sultan Bajazet I. the son of Sultan Murad 1.” 
The splendour and taste of this structure, fully justified the name of 
Tschelebi, which the Osmanic historians apply to Sultan Mohammed; 
the meaning of this word is something between thelrench petit maitre 
and the English gentleman, and docs not entirely correspond cither 
with the German Junger Herr or Edler Junker. At the entrance of 
the Mosque, beneath the choir, over which the Sultan’s Mosque is 
placed, the spectator is agreeably surprised by the chiaro scuro eflect 
of the glittering pottery with which the walls are covered. The 
Mosaic formed of this pottery, or rather of Persian porcelain, repre- 
sents tio large green curtains, with a basket of tlowers in the centre. 
‘The mosque consists of three great rotundas, of which one forms the 
centre of the building, and the others the two wings. In the great 
mosque in the city, which was completed by Sultan Mohammed, the 
pillars were gilt to the height of five or six feet; aud in this buileing 
the walls are covered with bluc Persian porcelain, with inscriptions 
from the Koran in white enamel. ‘The Mibral, or niche in which 
the Koran is deposited,and which supplies the place of the European 
altar, is formed of red marble, richly ornamented with sculpture, 
so that in artificial splendour it fully corresponds with the opposite 
door. ‘This mosque, together with the tomb of the founder, in its 
vicinity, is commonly called Yeshil Imarct or the Green Editice, 
because the minsrets and cupolas were formerly covered with green 
Persian porcelain, so that when the sun shone they appeared like 
colonnades and domes of glittering emerald, Being situated on a 
little eminence, it commands a view of the surrounding country, and 
the musque itself, which is one of the most striking ornaments of the 
city of Brussa, may be seen trom every point.” 

Between the mosques of Sultans Mohammed I. and Bajazet I. there 
is an uncovered praying place, which, from its beauty 13 deserving of 
particular notice. Within the wallthere are seen sume fine plane- 
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tree plantations, and a delightful fountain, the water of which is so 
excellent, that it is conveyed as far as Constantinople. 

The mosque of Sultan Murad II. gives its name to a little suburb 
on the west side of Brussa. It is a spacious building, surrounded 
by mausolemus, chapels, schouls, a depot for merchandize (han,) 
and a kiteben for the poor (Imaret) with gardens and vineyards. ‘The 
Mihrab and Minber (altar and pulpit,) the Mahbfil for the prayer 
proclaimer and the Sultan (alcove and oratory) are in the old simple 
style of architecture. From the inscription it appears to have been 
built in the year 850, or 1495 of the Christianera. The plane trees 
with which the edice is surrounded scem tov vie with the loftinesss 
of its minarets. 

Emir Sultan’s Mosque, which stands on an eminence, was destroyed 
by fire at the commencement of the present century, and rebuilt by 
Sultan Selim Hd. It gives its name to the suburb in which it is 
situated. 

The mosque of Molla Arab Jebbari is built on the model of the 
great mosque, but ona reduced scale. It stands on rising ground, 
and commands a fine prospect. 

The mosque of Kadi Khudawendkiar, or the Judge Sultan, Murad 
1. is situated inthe suburb of Chekirdshe; it is shaded by majestic 
trees, which rise as high as itscupolas. The pillars which support 
its arched avenues are collected from ancient ruins. They are 
formed of marble of various colours, and are ranged without any 
uniformity in regard to the various orders of architecture. 

“* The mosque of Uftadi, as well as that of Sultan Orchan, stands 
within the castle ; and, at some distance from the town, on the 
declivity of Olyinmpus, is the mosque built by Mufti Abdollotif, 
which is remarkable for the fine prospect it commands, and likewise 
for its having been the residence of the great Turkish poct Molla 
Khosretl, who, amidst the groves and fountains of Olympus, sang his 
romantic poem of Khosru and Sheria in competition with the great 
Persian poet Nisami.” 


———EEEEEE 
THE PERSECUTED JEW BOY. 
From Harrincton ; a Tale. By Miss Epceworrtn. 


“ @CHOOLBOYS, as well as men, can find or make a party 

question, and quarrel out of any thing, or out of nothing. 
There was a Sotch pedlar, who used to come every Thursday evening 
to our school to supply our various wants and fancies. The Scvich 
pedlar died, and two candidates offered to supply his place—an 
English lad of the name of Dutton, and a Jew boy of the name of 
Jacob.—Dutton was son to a man who had lived as butler in Mow- 
bray’s family, Lord Mowbray (with whom Harrington had been 
3C2 
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brought up from their childhood) knew the boy to be a roguc, but 
thought he was attached to the Mowbrays. Reminding me of my 
early declaration at my father’s table against the naturalization of 
the Jews, Mowbray easily engaged me to join him against the Jew 
boy; and a zealous partizan against Jacob I became, canvassing as, 
if my life had depended upon this point. But in spite of all our zeal, 
and noise, ane cabal, it was the least and the most simple child in the 
school who decided the election, This youngster bad, in secret, 
ofiered to exchange with the Jew pedlar, a siver pencil case for a top. 
Jacob, instead of taking advanage of the child, explained to him that 
his pencil case was worth twenty tops. On the day of election, 
this little boy, mounted upon the top of a step-ladder, appeared 
above the heads of the crowd, and, with a degree of eagerness 
which fixed attention, related the bistory of the pencil-case, and 
onded by hoping, with all his heart, that his friend Jacob, bis honest 
Jacob, might be chosen. Jacob was elected ; Mowbray and I, and 
all our party, vexed and mortified, became the more inveterate in 
our aversion to the saccessful candidate. And from this moment we 
determined to plague and persecute bim, till we should fores him to 
give up. Without one tliought or look of malice or revenge, he 
stood before us Thursday after Thursday, enduring all thaf our 
barbatity was pleased to inflict, he stood patient and long suffering, 
and even of this patience we made subject of fresh rebuke and taunt.” 

Lord Mowbray, notwithstanding, all this hatred and persecution 
of poor Jacob, had the meanness to get deeply into his debt, especi- 
ally for two watches, which he hud ‘taken upon trial, and which he 
had kept for three months without paying for them. Jacob in vain 
represented that, if he did not get the money, he should hinself be 
thrown into prison; he was only threatened and insulted ; and was 
at length obliged to appeal to the higher powers. Mowbray was 
publiciy reprimanded, and senténced to pay Jacob for the watches 
mn three days, or to be expelled from the school. 

“The next Thursday evening after that on which judgment had 
been given against Mowbray, when Jacob appeared in the school- 
room, the anti-jewish party gathered round him according to their 
Jeader’s instructions, who promised to shew them some yood sport at 
the Jew’s expense —* Only give me fair play’ said Mowbray, ‘and 
stick close, and don’t let the Jew of,—for your lives don’t let him 
break-through you till I've roasted him well.’ There’s your money,’ 
cried Mowbiay, throwing down the money forthe watches, ‘ take it, 
aye, count it,—every penny right; and, thank Heaven and my 
friends, the pound of flesh next my heart is safe from your knife, 
Shylock.’—Jacob made no reply, but he looked-as if he felt much. 
‘Now tell me, honest Jacob,” pursued Mowbray, ‘ honest Jacob, 
patent Jacob, teil me, upon your honour, if you know what that 
word means, upen your conscience, if you ever heard of any such 
thing: don't you think yourself a most pitiful dog, to persist in 
coming tere as you do, to be made game of for twopence? = "Tis 
wonderful how much your thorough-bred Jew will do and sufler for 
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gain! We poor good Christians could never do this much now— 
could we, any soul of us, think you, Jacob ? *Yes,’ replied Jacob, 
‘I think you could—[ think you would” Loud scornful laughter 
from our party interrupted him; he waited calmly ull it was over, 
and then continucd—* Every soul of you good Christians would do 
as much fora father, if he were in want and dying, as mine is.’ 
‘There was a silence for the moment; . we were all, I believe, struck 
or touched, exccpt Mowbray, who, unembarrassed by fecling, went 
on with the same levity of tone as before:~‘ A father in want! are 
you sure, now, he is not a father of straw, Jacob, set np for the 
nonce, to move the compassion of the generous public ? —Well, I’ve 
little faith, but I've some charity—here’s a halfpenny for your father 
to begin with.’—‘ While I live, my father shall ask no charity, I 
hope,’ said the son. ‘Jacob, is your father good to you,’ said one of 
the little boys. ‘dle is.a good father, Sir—cannot be a better father,’ 
answered Jacob: the tears started into ihis eyes, but be got rid of 
them in an anstant-—before Mowbray saw them, I sappose; for he 
went on in the same insulting tone :—-* What's that :hesays? Does 
he say that he has a good father? lf he'd swear it 1 would not 
believe him ; a goed father’s too great a blessing fora Jew!’ One 
flash of anger crossed Jacob’s countenance; but the next dnstant he 
looked up to heaven with gratitude, then.down ou Mowbray, and 
calmly said—* God did not think so, Sir; tf man does, to that | sub- 
mit.’-——* Submit,.and be d d,’ said Mowbray.” 
The insoleace of this young persecutor at length excited. the indig- 
nation of young Harrington, who, notwithstanding ‘his violent preju- 
dices against the Jews, undertook the defence of poor Jacob, For a 
reason, afierwards discovered to be of the most. generous ‘kind, Jacob 
refused, on being asked by Mowbray, :to tell his father’s occupation 
orhisname. ‘This, of course, exposed him to additional abuse. 
“"Phere was a large fire in the school-room; Mowbray, -bv a 
concerted movement between hin and his friends, shaved the Jew 
close to the fire, and barricadved him .up so that he could not 
escape, bidding him speak when he was too hot, and confess the 
truth. Jacob was resolutely silent. He stood it till | could stand 
it no longer. ‘1 would not use adog so,’ said I.—‘ A dog! no, nor 
J; but this is a Jew!’—A fellaw-creature,’ said I.-—* A ‘tine disco- 
very! and pray, liarrington, what has made you so:tender hearted 
all of a sudden for the Jews ?’—* Your being so hard hearted,’ said 1. 
{A pitched batuletook place between Harrington and Mawbray.] He 
was fur my overmatch in strength and size; but I stood up to 
him. Between the blows | heard Jacob's voice, in tones of suppli- 
cation, When I had.breath, | called out to him Jacov! escape !’ 
But instead of escaping, te stood stock sull, reiterating bis prayer to 
be heard: at last he rushed between us—we paused both partes 
called to us, insisting that we should hear what the Jew had to say. 
* Young lord’ said he; ‘ dear young gentieman,’ turning to me, ‘let 
poor Jacob be no more cause, now or ever, of quarrel between you. 
Iie shall trouble you never more. This is the last day, the last 
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minute he will ever trouble you.’ His voice failed; he bowed. 
Looking round to ali, twice to the upper circle where his friends 
stood, be added, * Much obligedfor all kindness—grateful. Bless- 
ings.—b!c-sings on all: and-may’—He could say no more, but, 
hastily taking up bis box, he retired through the opening crowd.” 


SECOND LETTER FROM THE LAKES, 
Continued trom Page 307. 


HAVE now been a fortnight at Ambleside, and brave studied with 

enthusiastic love, the character of mature, as she is displayed in 
the enchanted circle of which thag sweet village may be considered 
as the centre. Wherever aman happens to be, indeed, he is apt to 
feel that all things gather, as it were, round himself—and even 
though there be no such combination of objects in reality, they seem 
all to diverge from his place of abode in imagination. But Ambleside 
is accentral situation, and each day has presented me with a fresh 
vision of beauty and magnificence. I am no:, bowever, now going 
to describe inanimate nature—and, perhaps, you will not be displeased 
to find any former letter, that expressed only vague and_ indefinite 
first impressions, followed by one that speaks to you of illustrious 
living men, I know your admiration of the modern poetry of Eng- 
land, and you will read with interest any information concerning 
those men of genius, whose works we have often read together, and of 
whose personal character we have insensibly formed to ourselves a 
dim and shadowy picture. I have been so fortunate as not only to 
have seen Southey and Wordsworth, but to have seen them beneath 
their own roofs, and to have heard them, with perfect freedom, and 
a noble simplicity, deliver their opinions both on things, on books, 
and on men. I bope that I know too well what 1s due to the sanctity 
of the domestic life of men of genius and virtue, to utter one idle 
word about that bright scene of happiness which I was permitted, 
though a stranger and unknown, to behold and to enjoy—but to you 
who, like myself, regard these men at ouce as the most original of 
pocts, and the most patriotic of citizens, I may be allowed to com- 
municate something of what I felt in their presence, and to tgli you 
something of Southey and Wordsworth as human beings, accus- 
tomed as we have beth hitherto been tu think of them only as creative 
spirits in the world of inspiration. 

My first, and indeed only, interview with Mr. Southey was purely 
accidental. I had strolled into a nursery-garden, close to the small 
town of Keswick, and found myself at the door of a gentleman’s 
house, on whose privacy [ felt that I might seem to the inmates to 
have somewhat rudely intruded. On retiring from the front of the 
mansion, I met a gentleman, to whom I apologised for my seeming 
intrusion ; and being received with a singular courtesy, I found 
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myself sitting in an elegant little parlour, with my unknown host, 
a lady, who | saw was his wife, and two very beautiful children. I 
know not how it was, but all at once I felt assured that I was in the 
house of Robert Southey. ‘There reigned in the mansion so siill, and 
yet so cheerful, anair of serenity—there was such a total absence of 
any professional air abuut its master, and, ut the same time, some- 
thing so much more elegant and scholar-like in bis demeanour than 
I had ever seen in any English country gentleman merely, that 
before I perceived in him any of the distinctive traits of the poet, 
or heard him say any thing at all extraordinary, I ventured to bint 
that I suspected the intellectual rank of the man in whose presence 
I had the honour to sit. When I found that it was indeed the great 
author of Thalaba and Madoc, I could not but feel no small portion 
of awe—a feeling due from me, who had only the devout love of 
genius, tohim who was so richly gifted with the heavenly flame 
itself—and who occupied so high a place in the literature ofa great 
nation. Mr. Southey allowed me, with frank and unaffected good 
nature, to express my sense of the honour [ enjoyed, and then changed 
the conversation with some lively remarks on the weather, which 
was oppressively hot ; and, unless [ am greatly mistaken, he uttered 
two of those little witticisms called puns. There was indeed some- 
thing short and epigrammatic in his talk, and I felt rather puzzled 
how to take my share in the conversation ; for I could not think of 
shewing off asa facetious person before a great poet, on my very first 
interview with him ; and yet I saw that gravity, avd, still more, any 
formal discussion, would be most absurd and out of place with a 
man, who, though eminent for genius, talents, and learning, had all 
the simplicity, [had almost said the playfulness—though that would 
be too strong a word—of a child. 1 soon felt myself perfectly at 
ease ; for there was no affectation in this lively and happy careless- 
hess of mind, evidently unbending itself with pleasure in the bosom 
of a beautiful family, from those severe and higher studies which 
have raised his name among the immortals; and ere an hour clapsed 
1 was absolutely exchanging repartees with the poct ; and on one 
occasion I thought bis smile admitted, that I had said a tolerably 
good thing. During all this time, I was, in spite of myself, acting in 
the character of a well-intentioned spy, and hada tait opportunity 
of beholding the personal appearance and manners of this celebrated 
mao. His figure is rather tall and slim, but apparently muscular, 
and has altogether an air of gentility about mu. He has nothing 
whatever about him of the stifiness or awkwardness of a great 
student; but, on the contrary, were be a mere Ordinary person, [ 
should describe him as a geateel-looking man, possessing much 
natural elegance, or even grace. But his head and countenance 
bespeak the poet. Ilis hair is black, and bushy, and strong, and 
gives him a bold, free, and even dignified look—his face is sharp— 
his nose high—and bis eyes, without having that piercing look which 
isoften felt to te disagreeable, because too searching in the eyes o¢ 
en of genius, arc, without any exception, the most acute and in. 
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telligent Tever bebeld. Yet I believe he is near sighted ; and’ this 
seents to have given him a habit of elevating his face when he speaks 
as if he were looking up, which brings all his features fully before 
you, atid seemed to me to impart to bis whole demeanour a singular 
charm of sincerity and independence. Tis voice seemed to. me at 
first to be shrill and weak, and perhaps it is so’; but there is in it a 
kind of musical wildness, which I could not help considering to be 
characteristic of the author of Thalaba ; and when he chanced to 
recite a few lines of poetry, it became quite impassioned. 

After tea, during which happy meal I saw, in a thousand little 
circumstances not to be misunderstood, the amiable heart of that 
poet who has excelled all his contemporarics in the delineation of 
domestic blessedness, he led me into his study. Fit study for a puet ! 
On first entering it, | almost felt asif 1 had stepped out into the 
calm evening air. One softened blaze of beauty burst upon my 
eyes. The windows commanded an entire view of two noble lakes— 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, and ofa richly wooded: valley, by 
which they are separated from each other, and yet bound together by 
a rivet that covers it with fertility and verdure. Vast ranges of 
mountains terminated the prospect at the head of the higher lake, 
while the blue waters ot Bassenthwaite seemed to dic away in the 
skies. 1 gazed on the transcendent landscape, and then on the poet— 
so worthy of each other. His face seemed kindling with pride 
when he said that he considered these lakes as his own—that he had 
lived twenty years on their banks—and would probably die there. 
He pointed out to me some of the objects which he thought most 
characteristic of the scene’before us ; and then, with great simplicky 
said, * You have now been reading the great book of nature—here 
are the volumes of men!” I saw one of the noblest private libraries 
in England—certainly the richest of any in Spanish and Portuguese 
literature. Itseemed to me, that Mr. Southey’s ait and manner 
insensibly clianged “* from lively to severe,” as we sat together’ 
surrounded by that magnificent collection of books which his 
intellectual power had ehabled him to purchase, bis Jearming to 
select, and his genius to enjoy. 1 saw that his soul was there—sthat 
this was the room in which he had composed: his noble porms,: bis 
learned histories, his beautiful illustrations of antiquity, his essays so 
lively and so original --the vast mass of his miscellaneous literature— 
and that here he was yet meditating future works for. the benefit of 
mankind, and for the glory of his own imperishable name. It 
seemed indeed a magnificen: scclusion—haunted by all high and 
noble fancies, and presided over by genius and virtue. 

I had seen before splendid libraries in cities, belonging to univer- 
sities and corporations of leained men, in whose dim gaticries, and 
retired cells, students cxplore the treasure of the wisdom ef past ages, 
noble institutions, foanded and endowed, perhaps, by the bequests 
of seme rich and liberal mmded citizen, or noble, or king ; ut here 
was a Vast treasure of books, piled together inthe majestic silence of 
solitude, and existing, wo, for the nse of one solitary intellect, whe, 
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far removed from the noise of busy life, bad from his youth up, been 
self-devoted to the great cause. of truth, and new sat surrounded and 
iaspived by the spirits of the mighty men of old; while his dwelling 
was overshadowed by the grandeur of nature, Calm and lofty 
happiness reigned eyer all the poet’s house; but it was in tbs 
“* sanctum sanctorum’” that I felt the concentration of all the rays 
of his character. A beautiful arrangement prevailed in this library. 
The massy folios seemed to know that they stood not there for shew, 
alone; and when that illustrious man in the course of conversation, 
took down a volume from its shelf, he turned over the leaves withan 
assured hand aud eye, as if the contents of every page were familiar 
to hum, and the whole mighty force around him at once disposable, 
and all ready marshalled in known array. I seemed to me the 
very temple of knaowledge—in whose pure air crror, falsehood, or 
prejudice, could not bear to live. 

You may guess with what feelings I bade farewell to such a man 
and such ascene. Before we parted, he not only requested me to 
visit him va my vetura to Keswick, but gave me a note to the celebrated 
Wordsworth, of whom be spoke as the greatest poct since the days 
of Shaskpeare, aud of whose personal character he seemed impressed 
with the profoundest veyerauion. 


To be concluded in our neat. 








STREET NUISANCES. 


N Y¥ cousin Marmaduke is of the old school. He. was once, as 

other men, young and fond of pleasure; but he has quite 
forgotten that ern, and he would persuade you thatthe race of men 
is perfectlychanged, and that there were no Exquisites, Dandies ot 
Ruffians, in his days. That the.e were none known by that name, 
I'lallow ; but be might as well try to convince us that there were 
no more gamesters, no women of gallentry, no horse racers, ne 
money lenders, no debts nor mortgages on estates, and no hard 
drinking. Ile however, is completely 


* Difficilis, querulus, Jandator temporis acti 
Se puero, censor, Castigatorque minorum.’ 


The lest time I saw Lim bis great complaint was of street nuisances. 
“ You talk,” said he, “ of your improvements in town, (to which 
he had not come for twenty years, having lived upon his estate all 
that time ;) for my part, I see a very tew in the houses and streets, 
but none in the people. I find deterioration in manners, demarali- 
zation in principle, and tcreasing public nuisances in every street 
through which | pass, and iu every public place which [ visit. ‘ihen 
again, the race of men ! why they are neither men, women, lapdogs, 
nor monkeys, but a cross of all! Such a thing as a Dandy did not 
Vou. 59. 3D 
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exist in my time. We had beaux who appeared in brocades, velvet, 
embroidered frocks, point lace ruffles, and always armed, as becomes 
a peison of quality. Itis trug they would give two hundred per 
annum to the French valet de chambre, and sit four hours under his 
hands ; but then to pass double that time in being laced, bodiced, 
sewed up, starched, half strangled, pilloried, padded, oiled and 
painted, and, alter all, not to be dressed like a gentleman, is the 
devil !” 

I asked him if he recollected not!.ing, in former times, of Marechale 
powder, pomatum, and perfume? Bat he replied, “ Well, well ; but, 
after that a gentleman was dressed like a gentleman ; whereas now a 
man’s head is like a mere brush, or at best like a groom’s, which grins 
through a horse collar, and winks its half closed eyes over ‘a high stiff 
cravat, like an ass pecping over a lofty whitewashed fence. And then the 
other end of this being is in a pair of trowscrs like a Turk, a labourer, 
or a sailor. These walking mummies run over a little man, because 
they cannot see him; and they bolt up against you in a half wheel, 
because they cannotturn round without much time and infinite 
trouble in performing their geometrical revolutions. 

“* Another street nuisance is your poke bonnet ladies, who some- 
limes put out your eyes with these pent house projections, or book 
off your hat with their parasols. You dare not overlook them for 
fearv ofa punch in the eye ; and if you look down attentively to the 
figure under these awnings, you are put to the blush by the want of 
incdesty and the exposare of the parties,—some of them swinging a 
thing, whether of velvet, silk, or satin, matters not, formed like a 
postbag—a reticule which often hits your shins ; and not unfrequently, 
& poodle, ora pug, a French barbet, or an ill tempered dwarf dowager 
lap dog, mistaking the quarter from which the aggression proceeded, 
flies at you and bites you, or tears your coat. 

“ ‘Then, how proposterous to sce a grenadier fuotman, in warm 
weather, looking down his mistress’s back and over her uncovered 
shoulders! How inconvenient a little foot boy, who, if he stoop to 
pick up his glove, has a still more extensive spectacle of the lower 
limbs before him! All is monstrocity, now o’ days. 

“ We have also a new genus of males ycleped ruffians, far diflesing 
fiom our bucks or sporting gentlemen of old. This last production 
is someting of the tnule kind,—being stable bred and crossed by 
the ass. What a knot of these young brutes there is on the town, 
Sometimes we see them bending forward, squaring their elbows, and 
driving a light mail with four in hand. ‘These are mostly of the four 
horse club: others are of the tandem, or tilbury club. 

“« The tandem gentlemen are most dangerous, for they generally 
drive entirely atrandom : you mect them with their leader looking 
wildly about him like a stag which has just broken cover ; the driver 
is either with his eyes fixed between his borse’s ears, or perhaps ts 
as scared and perturbed as the animal ; a weak friend, perhaps with 
& mail coach horn, is on his left hand ; they may be both haltdruak, 
or in high spirits, and the odds are that they runover you, or upset 





ants 
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themselves, or something else with which they come in contact in 
their furious career. 

“ The tilbury man is nct quite so great a swell, (to use my Eton 
nephew's: valgar expression.) He, probably, may take care of him- 
self. He mostly has his groom for his companion, and a bull dog or 
a terrier, for his ami du ceeur. This animal frequently sits between 
his fect, and somehow or other very often resembles his master in 
feature and in ferocity : in intellect he generally beats him. 

Sometiines you sce these pugilistic rioters, tavern and stable heroes 
riding haif off and half on their horses ; lounging, as it were, with a 
glass fixed in the socket of their eye,a fanciful disordered and de- 
formed stick (emblem of their minds) under their arm, and their 
whip in their pocket, in which the right hand is thrast:—there is 
seldom any thingelse in it! Not unfrequently they have a quill 
tvothpick, or a straw taken out of the stable, in their mouth— 


“ Pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw.” 


“ In some sublime instances, if the weather be cold, and the ruf- 
fian be a military one, a lighted cigar is smoked by the coxcomb, 
and shows by what comes out of his mouth, the furniture of his 
head, as thick, as foggy, and as offensive as this vapour of fumigation, 
or any other vapour of theanimal in question. Or, lastly, they ime 
pede your progress in the streets, linked arm in-arm, and strung to- 
gether like cuckoos’ empty eggs, or a matting rope of onions. ‘Thus 
connected, they justle you off the curb stone as you pass, or make a 
sidelong inclination, so that they may mect you in a row—an awful 
alignement of ciphers stare you out of countenance, quiz old age or 
infirmity, and put female modesty (if perchance such a rarity pass 
through Pall Mall, St. James’s street, or Bond street, to the blush ! 

* Such is the infinite number of these nondescripts, that although 
their debts are driving them daily across the Channel, yet new mush- 
room productions spring up, and choak our passage through the 
town. At home, they are incumbrances; abroad, they are the 
laughing stock of the Continent. 1 have,” concluded he, “ a scape 
grace nephew of this cast, who, being just come of age, called on 
me to take leave, being determined to go to Paris, and, in short, to 
see the woild. I dissuaded him from his intention; and upon his 
pressing me to give him my reasons, I said, candidly, Tom, I have 
no great objection to your seeing the world, but my great fear is for 
the honour of your country, namely, from the circumstances of the 
world’s seeing you.” 

Here ended my cousin’s prosing. ’Tis a little harsh; but it affords 
a wholesome lesson to our street non-naturals, and to our travelling 
youth who inundate the Continent, and who fill our print shops with 
the history of their emptiness. 

Tue Herwir iy Lonpoy. 
3D2 
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A QUESTION. BY A. TAYLOR, PLYMPSTOCK. 


N the tower of Plympstock church are five bells; the first three 

togeiher weigh 2494Ibs, the hast three 3600 ; the first two with 

the last, 5194, the last two, with the first 3534; and the sccond, 
third, and fourth 2790.—Required the weight of each bell. 


————— 
ITALIAN WINES, 
From Rose's Letters from the North of Italy. 


Know but four wholesome species of what I call table wine in 

Lombardy ; the first is the Vicentine, at least in my estimation ; 
the second, a stronger wine, is produced near Verona ; the third is 
grown on the Euganean hills ; and the fourth, which I have met 
with at inns, on the borders towards Piedmont, is called i vin 
rosso delle collinec —a denomination which speaks for itself, 

‘There are few strong wines grown in Lombardy ; but these, when 
kept long enough, are excellent, as the piccolit of Friuli, and the 
Vindo di Breganza. “Most of the others are what is called in halian, 
ini du pasteggitre ; that is, wine to be drunk at meals, like our beer, 
for the Italians are not ‘much addicted to strong or forcign wines, 
which are only to be met with in the houses of the straricch, or over 
rich, and are even there insufferably bad. They are, perhaps, right 
in their feat of strong wmes as there is no doubt thit all strong 
liquors are more prejudicial to the health in hot countries than 
in cold. But good and evil are more complicated than we are, at 
first sight disposed to admit, and the dangers of acid may, perhaps, 
be set against those of alcohol. 

To return to Italian wines, and to the Tuscan, in particular, no- 
thing is more delicious than what is in that country called the vio 
usuale di Firenze, and which in Florence, when good, and two years 
old, seldom costs more than two pence a bottle. This I should 
preter even to the Montepulciano, termed by Redi, the King of Wines, 
and to all the others specified in his dithyrambics. But neither 
those of the first, or even of a secondary description, will bear car- 
riage ; and the Tuscan wine, whether drunk in Rome or in London, 
has a taste perfectly distinct from what‘it has in Florence. 1 was 
assured, by all of whom Finquired on this subject, that the wine 
exported was universally governato—a term which, in Florentine, 
corresponds with our expression of doctored. The worst property 
is its extreme delicacy, already exemplified in its not bearing car- 
riage. ‘This is, indeed, such, that if you take the oil from the top of 
the flask which contains it, and leave it open for an hour, the nectar 
becumes absolutely vapid. 

The best wine in Rome, the viao d'Orvieto, is to be considered Lut 
as a better breed of vinegar ; and hence a foreigner, resident there, of 
J} know not what country, but who bad studied in an English brewery, 
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conceive’ the project of introducing the use of beer. The scheme 
succeeded beyond his hopes, and even the Romans followed the ex- 
ample of the English, Swiss, and Germans, who flocked by hundreds 
to the vats. Whilst he was thusin the high read to wealth, a rich 
and powerful noble begged the diritto esclustva, or monopoly of this 
article, from tlie Pope. Maving obtained it, he sent for the poor 
brewer, and communicated the intelligence, kindly informing him 
that he might stil! contiauc the trade, as hisagent. He subscribed 
to his canditions, since it might no better be, and went on with his 
brewery. Bat the tax devicd by the puissant peer was so great, that 
he was under the vecessity of at once lowering, bis beer and raising 
his price. The consequences may be guessed : customers disappeared; 
the noble took little by his motion ; the brewer became bankrupt, and 
the people were poisoned as betore. 


_—__ __.______, 
ee 


Further Extracts from Bowdich’s Mission to the 
Ashantees. 


Continued trom Page 307. 


ue palace of the magnificent monarch of this country is de? 
serving of description. itis an immense ‘building consisting of 
a variety of oblong courts and regalar squares, the former with 
arcades along the one ‘side, some of round arches symmctrically’ 
turned, having a skeleton of bambvuo ; the entablatures exuberantly 
adorned with bold fan and trellis work of Egyptian character. They 
have a suit of rooms over ther, with small windows of wooden 
lattice, of intricate but regular carved work. and ‘some have’ tram:s 
cased with th'n gold. ‘lhe squares have a large apartment on each 
side, open in front, with two supporting pillars, which break the 
view,and give it afl the appearanee of the proscenium or ‘front of the 
stage af the older Iralian theatres. They are lotty and ‘regular, and’ 
the siPaices ofa very bold cane work in clio telievo. A drop 
curtain of curiously plaited cane ‘is suspended im front, and in each: 
we observed chatrs antl stools embossed with gold, and beds of silk, 
with scattered regalia. The most ornamented part of the palace is 
the residence of the women. We'have passed toreugh it once; the 
froats of the apartments were closed (except two open uoor-ways) by 
pannels of curious open carving, conveying a stiking reseinblance at 
lirstsight to an cafly Gothic screen; one was entinly closed, and 
had two curious doors of a low éreh, and strengtheacd or battened 
with wood-werk, carved in high relief ond paint®d ‘ved © Doors 
chancing to open as we passed, surprised us with a glimyise of larve 
apartments in corners we Could not i ave thought oF 5 tue tust secret 
appearcd the most adorned, Jn our daily course Garough the po lace 
there is always a delay of some minutes, Leflore tae door oF @ach of 
the severa! distinct squares is unlocked ; within tie tamest square is 
the council chamber. 
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Tn the government there isan aristocracy of four captains, whe 
have a great degree of control, over the king. His four linguists are 
also great men. Cowardice, in any rank, is punished very summarily 
with death. The following passages illustrate some of their most 
remarkible peculiarities. 

June 21. Bundalahenna, one of the King’s uacles, begged him for 
permission to goand make custom for some relatives whom he had 
Jost in the last Fantee war, as he feared their spirits were beginning 
totrouble him. The King subscribed four ounces of goid, two 
ankers of rum, one barrel of powder, and four human victims for 
sacrifice, towards this custom. 


28th. Apokoo, one of the four greatest men in the kingdom, hear- 
ing his mother’s sister was dead, killed a slave before his house, and 
proceedeed to her croom to sacrifice many more, and celebrate her 
funeral custom ; but, when he found, on opening her boxes, that the 
old woman from her dislike of him. had thrown almost all her rock 
gold into the river,and that he should only inherit a number of 
hungry slaves, he sacrificed but onc more victim, and made but a very 
mean custom, 


August 25. The King received us in the market place, and in- 
quiring anxiously if we had breakfasted, ordered refreshment. After 
some conversation we were conducted to a house prepared for our 
seception, where a relish was served (sufficient for av army) of soups, 
stews, plantains, yams, rice, &c. (all excellently cooked) wine, 
spirits, oranges, and every fruit. The messengers, soldiers, and 
servants, were distinctly provided for. Declining the offer of beds, 
we walked out in the town, and conversed and played drafts with the 
Moors, who were reclining under trees ; the King joined us with 
cheerful affability, and seemed to have forgotten his cares. About 
two o'clock dinner was announced. We have been taught to prepare 
for a surprise, but it was exceeded. We were conducted to the 
eastern side of the croom, to a door of green reeds, which excluded 
the crowd, and admitted us through a short avenue to the King’s 
garden, an area equal to one of the large squares in London. The 
breezes were strong and constant. In the centre, four large umbrellas 
of new scarlet cloth were fixed, under which was the King’s dining- 
table (heightened for the occasion),and covered in the most imposing 
manner ; his massy plate was well disposed, and silver forks, knives, 
and spoons (Colonel Torrane’s) were plentifully laid. The large 
silver waiter supported a roasting pig in the centres the other dishes 
on the table were roasted ducks, fowls, stews, pease-pudding, &c.&c. 
On the ground en one side of the table were various soups, and every 
sort of vegetable ; and elevated parallel with the other side, were 
oranges, pines, and other fruits; sugar-candy, Port, and Madeira 
wine, spirits and Dutch cordials, with glasses. Befure we sat down 
the King met us, and said, that as we had come out to see him, we 
must receive the following preseat from his hands, 202, 4 ackies of 
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gold, one sheep and one large hog to the officers, 10 ackies to the 
linguists, and 5 ackies to our servants, 

We never saw a dinner more handsomely served, and never ate a 
better. Onour expressing our relish, the King sent for bis cooks, 
and gave them ten ackies. ‘The King and a few of his captains sat 
at a distance, but he visited us constamly, and seemed quite proud 
of the scene ; he conversed freely, and expressed much satisfaction 
at our toasts. ‘* The King of Ashantee, the King of England, the 
Governor, the King’s Captains, a perpetual union (with a speech, 
which is the sine qua non),and the bandsome women of England 
and Ashantee.” After dinner, the King made many enquiries about 
England, and retired, as we did, that our servants might clear the 
table, which he insistedon. When he returned, some of the wine 
and Dutch cordials remaining, he gave them to our servants to take 
with them, and ordered the table cloth to be thrown to them and alk 
the napkins. A cold pig, cold fowls (with six that had not been 
dressed) were dispatched to Coomassie for our supper. We took 
leave about five o'clock, the King accompanying us to the end of the 
croom, where he took our hands, and wished us good night. We 
reached the capital again atsix, much gratified by our excursion 
and treatment. 

——— 


GAMBLING. 


OM KING, one of Thalia’s greatest favorites; but whose cause 

the blind goddess but seldom espoused, meeting with a certain 
sporting gentleman under the Piazza, in Covent Garden, they retired 
to an adjacent tavern to take a main at hazard for five guineas. ‘l'om 
soon lost his first stake, and with much resignation eat his supper and 
drank his bottle. Hs adversary, however, after supper, proposed tu 
him a second main, which Tom at first refused engaging io, saying 
he had not, he believed, money enough avout him to answer the bet ; 
but this was over-ruled by his adversary replying, his word was 
sufficient tora hundred.—They renewed the party, and in a few 
hours Tom won two thousand four hundred guineas. Tom's wile, 
who by the bye, was a very good one, bad sat up all night as usual, 
after having sent every where in search ofhim, without being able 
to gain any tidings ; when he returned from his lucky vigil. Her 
enquiries were naturally very pressing, to know where he had been, 
and what had kept him ow: so long; to ail which be made no other 
answer than very peremptorily saying, “ Bring me a Bible.”"—* A 
Bible!" she re-ecboed with some ejaculation, * Lhope you have not 
poisoned yourself?” Bring me a Bibic,” continued ‘Tom —* 1 
suppose,” she resumed, “ you've lost some great sam—but never ind 
we can work for more.”"—* Bring mea bible, I say,” still uttered 
Tom. —“ Good Lord, what can be the matter?” said Mrs. King, * I 
don’t believe there’s such a thing in the buouse, without it be in the 
inaid’s room.” Thither she went, and found part of onc, without a 
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cover ; when, having brought it to Tom, he fell upon his knocs, and 
made a most fervent cath never to touch adie or card again ; whilst 
she all the time endeavoured to alleviate his grief, of which she con- 
sidered this as the effusion, owing to some very considerable loss. 
When he had finished, and rose up, he flung fourteen hundred pounds 
in bank notes upon the table, saying, “There, my dear, these’s 
fourteen handréd pounds I’ve won to night, and |] shall receive a 
thousand more by tomorrow noon, and I'll be dd if 1 ever risque 
a guinea of it again.” 


— 
THE CYMRY, 


HE Welsh have always called themselves the Cymry : the 
strictly literal meaning of which is Anonioiyges. They are the 
Cimbri, or Cimmeri, of the ancients ; and have been distinguished by 
this appellation in all ages, and in all countries, from Asia Minor to 
Britain, as if they were the anontciNes of the world. They call 
their language Cymraeg, i. e. original. The Welsh in this, their 
national address, derived from the most remote antiquity, may find 
pretensions of some plausibibity,to afar nobler origin than than Of 
being the descendants ofa horde of adventurers, who came from Troy 
to Britain, through many countries, on a predatory expedition. 


— 
QUALITIES OF A GOOD WIFE. 


Pte the Ladies. —That a good Wife should be like three things,which 
' three things she should not be like :—First-—she should be like @ 
snail, always keep within her own house; but she should not be like 
a snaw to earryall she has upon her back.—Sccondly, she should be 
like anvecho, to speak when she 1s spoke to: but she should not be 
like an echo, always to have the last word.—Thirdly, she should be 
like a town clock, always keep time and regularity; but she should 
hn be like a town clock, to speak so loud that all the town may hear 
er. 
— 


Imperial Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the Arch- 
dukes John and Lewis of Austria to Edinburgh. 


Continued from Page 303. 


bend tes has four universities. In the schools established 
b. for all classes, they donot blindly follow ene smele method, but 
evéry where choose the best. The number of charitable instttutions 
and hospitals is considerable ; there ure many oflices for Isurance 
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against fire, &c. The first and most considerable cotton manufac- 
tories, and the greatest founderivs, were established in Scotland ; and 
here too the first steam boats were seen. Watt, the builder of steam 
boats, is a Scotchman, ‘The British writers who have the most dis- 
tinguished themsclves in science and literature, Hume, Robertsons 
Watson, &c. were Scotchmen. We have already, when speaking of 
the university of Edinburgh, mentioned several of its present pro. 
fessors : besides these, we had occasion to become acquainted with 
many other well informed men. In general this country deserves, 
to be appreciated by impartial observers, in order to appear in its 
true light : its neighbours have not always done it justice. 

We owe it to the good letters of recommendation which we car- 
ried to Glasgow, and to the obliging politeness of several persons in 
Edinburgh, that we were able to see much in a short time. The 
Lord Provost, the Lord Advocate, Messrs. Dundas, Hope, &c. shewed 
us every possible attention: we are also obliged to them for the 
possession of the chief literary productions of the country. To our 
* great regret, the celebrated poet, Walter Scott, as well as Mr. 
Duyvald Stewart, were absent at the time of our visit. We passed 
the three evenings in a most agreeable manner, in a sclect company 
of the most .distinguished inhabitants of the city ; and, for me, 
Edinburgh would be one of the most agreeable places to reside .in 
with which lam acquainted. I must not forget to add that we 
visited the collection of Mr. Allan, which appeared to us remarkable 
both for the choice of the specimens and for their admirable arrange- 
ment. It contains a complete series of Biitish mineral productions, 
in select specimens of uncommon beauty. Mr. Allan appears to be 
deeply versed in this branch of science. 

It was rather difficult for us to go through the streets, as we were 
always followed by a crowd of curious persons: they did not 
remember ever to have seen a Prince of the Royal family, or foreign 
Princes, and the obliging curiosity, of which we were the object, 
was expressed with a degree of impetuosity. 

The very great number of whisky shops must be considered as a 
real scourge to the country, which has an equally fatal influence on 
the morals and the health of the lower classes of the people. Much 
has been written on this subject. The only means to check the evil, 
would be a very high duty on the retail sale, which would render it 
difficult for the poor to purchase : this means has not been adopted, 
because the sale ofspirits brings in large sums tothe state, and the 
morals of the people are rather risked than the interest of the 
revenue. 

There are very handsome country seats in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. A chalybeate spring, called St. Bernard's Well, is much 
frequented in the Summer: itisina little valley where the river 
Leith has its course. 

We left Edinburgh on the 7th of October, by the London road. 
Musselburgh is the first place you arrive at. It lies on the sea coast, 

Vou. 59. 3 E 
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and, on account of the salubrity of the air, is called the Montpellier 
of Scotiand. There are sea baths here. The place is much _ fre- 
quented in the fine season, and company of all ranks find convenient 
accomodation. Not farfiom Musselburgh the coal mines begin, 
shich are extremely abundant in the eastern part of the Lothians. 
Scotland possesses inexhaustible riches in coals. Itis calculated, 
that in the country between Glasgow and Edinburgh alone, there are 
600,000 acres of coals, of which not above 200 ure annually con- 
sumed. ‘The name of Musselburgh is derived from a_ gyveat bank of 
Mussels, which is the neighbouring sea, and is very advantageous to 
the poor. who gather mussels in it, 

A great many families of distinction live in this market town : 
when their vessels enter the harbour too late to take the fish to 
Edinburgh in time for dinner, they are conveyed thither with much 
speed by women, who relieve cach other, who have not above one 
hundred yards to go, and carry their fish in baskets ; in this manner 
the fish reach Edinburgh, which is five English miles and a half 
distant, iv three quarters ofan hour. ‘Threeof these women make 
the journey from Dunbarto Edinburgh (which is six and twenty 
English miles) in five hours,with a burthen of 200 pound of herring ; 
sometiniys they carry as much as 280 pounds. 

Musselburgh is what is called a borough of regality,a place which 
acknowledges as its head, not the king, but a particular person. 
Formerly these market towns possessed an extensive jurisdiction, and 
royal prerogatives, which made_ their possessors in some measure 
independent of the sovereign. Its magtstracy coasists of eighteen 
members, and the market town possesses all the privileges of the royal 
burghs, except that it chooses no members to Parliament, and sends 
no deputy to the assembly of the burghs. 

Iladdington, where you first change horses, is sixteen miles from 
Edinburgh. From this place the road passes through a well culti- 
vated country, in which there are considerable farms, most of which 
have a windmill for the purpose of threshing and crinding the corn. 

The cast part of Scotland, inthe counties of Edinburgh, adding. 
ton, and Berwick, is one of the most cultivated districts in the king- 
dom.—lIn the neighbourhoud of the capiial no precise alternation of 
crops is observed, probably on account of the ample supply of 
manure, which may always be obtained from a gyeat city. The 
most usual change is, however, the following :—--1. Fallow without 


muuure, OF polutoes with manure, When the soil is lizht and porous ; 
2. Wheat ; J. Beans, ina manured soil: 4. Barley; 5. Clover and 
ryegrass ; 6. Oats; 7 Fallow, or potatoes with manure. ‘There are 
farms where pasture alternaics with tillage, but this is only at a 
greater distance from the capital. 

The corn is reaped with a sickle. The Highlanders come from 
the most northern parts of Scotlaud to get employed as reapers. The 
machine for reaping, invented by Smith, which was judged to be the 
best of three proposed, has been known tov a short a time to be 
generally employed. 

Te be continued, 


























PO 2.2: m. 3 
~~ 
Address recited by Mr. Macready, at the Opening of the Bristol 


Theatre. 
BY F. Cox, ESQ. 


IKE some proud column, that long towered sublime, 
In sculptured glory, by the storms of time 
Mouldered at leagth, and from its height o’écthrown— 
$o to the cust our deama’s pride hal guve! 
In these lone walls (their slighted geums fled) 
Unbroken rcigued the sitence of the dead; 
And the vain trappiugs ghmmered chroagh the gloom, 
Like fading ’scuteheons hang o’er pieasure’s tomb ! 
To her deserted fane, tradaced and scorned, 
Long had the muse her blighted ho :eurs mourned. 
Chilled by neglect, her power to charm was o'er, 
And her nclodious strains were heard no more. 
Yet vain our hope her suttken state to raise, 
Without your aid—your animating praise! 
But your approving word ¢au burst the spell ; 
Your favouring breath can all this’gloom dispel: 
Like the inspirfg gale that floats along 
The Eolian lyre, can wake the slumbering song ; 
Restore the scenes that Shakspéate’s pencil dtew, 
And make bis temple wortby him aud you. 
Leud, then, our weak attempt ‘your fostering smile, 
Aim of our hope, and harvest of our toil; 
Let mercy’s pleadmgs o’cr our first essay 
The uplifted hand of rigid justice stay : 
Nor with too jealous eye our metits scan, 
But mildly judge, approving where you can. 
Let not the moratist our scetiedisdaim: 
3¥ uo base arls we seek applinse to gain. 
Far be the hateful, the licentious jest, 
That gives one pang to blasineg virthe’s breast! 
Ou beanty’s cheek the careless smile to raise, 
Pure as the thought thati her bosom plays ; ; 
From her bright eves to draw the pitying tear, 
Which even an angei’s cheek might proudly wear, 
By words that glow with Shakspeare’ sacred fire, 
Phat genius loves, snd wisdom must admire, 
Such ts our aim: nor let ws vainly sue, 
W hose yreatest pleasnre Les ip pieasing you; 
Anxious, on your decree we rest our cause, 
Suak by your frowa, or rais’d by your applause. 














THE CAPTIVE LARK. 


HE spring's abroad, the morn is high, 
The lambs are sporting ou the brae, 
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And all my kinsfolk in the sky 
Rejoicing o’er the infant May. 


Why does this quivering throat refuse 

To swell the song? methinks you say— 
Alas! my breast in heavenly dews 

Hath not been steeped for many a day. 


No zephyr in the rustling grass 

My home with gentle whisper cheers, 
Bet comfortless as winter, pass 

The captive’s hours—the captive’s years. 


My wing is like a withered leaf, 
That drops iu autumn’s early frost, 

My little heart is dry with grief, 
Aud ail the soul of song is lost. 


‘The power, by taneful souls confest, 
Who fills with music every vein, 
Forsakes with liberty the breast, 
Aud shuns the house of bonds and pain. 


es 


For the Wrexty ENTERTAINER. 


STANZAS ON. A LATE MARRIAGE IN SHERBORNE. 





Flow’ret bleom’d by Parret’s stream, 
Graceful upon her grassy throve ; 
The evening dew, the morning beam, 
Ne’er lighted up a lovelier one. 


She was the cheerful summer’s pride, 

Nor droop’d mii Autumo’s sultry hour ; 
E’eu Winter linger’d at her side, 

And frown'd not on her verdant bow’r. 


Bat wheo the Spring, with smiling face, 
Bade him from daisied groves away, 
Charmed with that blossom’s matchless grace, 
He bore it im his arms away. 


Oh! ne’er yet dloom’d on Winter’s breast, 
A gem so pure, so sweet, so fair; 

And, by the gales of peace carest, 
Long may it dwell, and flourish there! 





aoe 
SONG.—BY WALTER SCOTT. 


6 IST ye, twine ye, ever so, 
Moule shades of joy and woe, 
Hoge, ani feur, and peace, aad strife 
Weave the thread of human life. 
While the mystic thread 1s spinning, 
And tbe infant’. life beginning, 
Dinly seen through twilight bending, 

Lo! what varied shapes atiending! 
Passions wild and follies vain, 

Pleasures sooa exchanged for pain, 
Hope, aud fear, anc peace,and strife 
Form the thread of humuav lite. 








